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The bull, in its mad pursuit, leaped the ditch also, but did not see 
the muddy place, and landed full in the centre of it, where he was soon mired 
down and helpless. Then No-Tongue came up close and shot the bull in 
the neck near the collar-bone, one arrow on each side. 

When the bull was dead, all the people gathered, and wanted to cut it 
up and eat it, and No-Tongue had difficulty in persuading them not to do 
so; but he told them that it was not a real bull, but a great spirit, and that 
it would be very dangerous for all of them if it were cut up. Then he told 
them all to bring large bundles of brush and dry sticks, and to heap them 
upon and around the dead bull. 

When a great pile had been built up and the bull was completely hidden, 
No-Tongue set fire to the brush, which made a big fire and a tremendous 
smoke, under cover of which the Sun escaped from the body of the bull, 
and returned to the sky. 

That evening the Sun and the Moon met as usual, and the Sun told how 
he had failed to kill No-Tongue, and what a narrow escape he had had. 
He added that he had finally decided to let No-Tongue live, and to molest 
him no further, but to keep his first promise. So now No-Tongue lived a 
contented and quiet life in the village; for by this time he had grown past 
the age of a warrior, and was becoming old and losing his strength. 

One day a long hunt was decided upon in the village, and all of the people 
were to go. After careful preparations, they started out, and with them 
went the old man No-Tongue. No-Tongue, however, was not very strong; 
and he travelled along slowly, so that he was soon left by himself, walking 
along far in the rear. After a time the trail came to a high hill ; and when 
No-Tongue reached the foot of this hill, he sat down on a large stone near 
by. Then he took out his pipe, filled it, and was ready for a smoke. As he 
began to puff on his pipe, two men approached, and seated themselves one 
on either side of him upon the large stone. 

No-Tongue recognized the two men as his two fathers, the Sun and the 
Moon, and he greeted them. Then they all three smoked in turn, and 
discussed the past life of No-Tongue. The Sun declared that he had 
fulfilled his promises, and made No-Tongue a great warrior with much 
honor and glory, and had brought him to a full and prosperous old age. 
Then the Moon told of all his part in helping No-Tongue toward success 
and honor, and he told how the Sun had tried to break his promises. 

The three sat for a long time, talking and smoking, and then the Sun and 
Moon prepared to go. Just as the Sun was getting up from his seat at 
the left side of No-Tongue, he thrust the point of his elbow against No- 
Tongue's breast, penetrating the ribs and the heart, so that he fell over 
dead. 

"He is dead," said the Sun. "It is better so, for he is now old and losing 
his strength. It is better not to live too long." 

And the Sun and Moon went away. 

George F. Will. 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Two Cheyenne Stories. — The following relations were obtained at 
the summer encampment of the Southern Cheyenne in 1913 from Felix 
Roman-Nose. Felix is about thirty-five years old, I suppose, and son of 
the late chief and medicine-man, Roman-Nose-Thunder. He speaks English 
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rather well, and wears his hair cut short; but his belief and habit of thought 
are thoroughly reactionary. He prefaced the tales by a long rambling 
discourse, in which he attempted to explain the advantage of the white 
man over the red man. He said that "God" gave to both races a "law" 
a long time ago, "nobody knows when." This "law" is now "buried, 
nobody knows where." The cardinal principle of this "law" was the num- 
ber 4, which plays so important a part in Cheyenne ceremonial. 1 The 
Indian has adhered to this law; but "while the Indian slept," the white 
man tampered with it, and added one to the perfect number, "which always 
comes out even," thus making five. Hence the white man's advantage. 
Felix said that this advantage was not gained for nothing. He declared 
that money troubles arise from the fact that our monetary system is based 
on the five-cent piece, and not on the number 4. He also confided to us 
that "all these floods and cyclones" which wreck the homes of white men 
are the direct result of this tampering with holy things, and a punishment 
for violating the "law" and meddling with the sacred number 4. 

These stories were not sought, and came out in the course of the night's 
talk. No payment was made for them, and I had hopes that more might 
be forthcoming; but next day an old chief rode round the camp-circle, 
haranguing the people, and declaring that I was a government agent sent 
to spy into the phallic features of the Sun-Dance, then being performed. 
This unfounded rumor caused Felix much discomfort, as he was suspected 
of having told me too much. I exonerated him, and tried to dispel the 
illusion as to my identity; but no one believed me, and since that time I 
have been unable to collect more material of this sort. 

1. How the White Man got his Beard. — White man was going up a 
river. He was hungry, and could find nothing to eat. Pretty soon he 
came to a grassy bottom where the grass was long and green. He saw the 
green grass, and thought, " I wish I was a buffalo, so I could eat that nice 
grass and satisfy my hunger!" He turned off and went over the hill. 
There he saw buffalo sitting. He went toward them, crying as hard as he 
could. The four Buffalo asked him why he was crying. He said he wanted 
to be a buffalo, so he could eat the grass and satisfy his hunger. One of the 
Buffalo took pity on him, and told him to stand still. He said, "Stand still 
where you are! We will take after you four times; and the fifth time we 
will tip you, and you will turn into a buffalo." White man said, "All 
right." The buffalo took after him four times; and the fifth time the 
buffalo tipped him, and he turned into a buffalo. Then he went back over 
the hill and ate the grass in the bottom, and satisfied his hunger. Then 
he lay down under a tree. 

Pretty soon another white man came up the river and saw the grass. 
He was hungry, and could find nothing to eat. When he saw the buffalo 
under the tree, he began to cry as hard as he could. White-Man-Buffalo 
saw him coming, and asked him why he was crying so hard. He said, 
"I am hungry; and I wish I was a buffalo, so I could eat this grass and 
satisfy my hunger." White-Man-Buffalo was selfish and lived alone. He 
d d not want the white man to be a buffalo. So he said, "All right. Stand 
still where you are! I will take after you four times; and the fifth time I 
will tip you, and you will turn into a buffalo." He took after him four 

1 See Mooney, "The Cheyenne Indians" (Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Association, vol. i, Part 6, p. 411). 
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times; but when he went to tip him, the white man ran away. Then the 
White-Man-Buffalo chased him, and they had a race. There was fight, for 
the White-Man-Buffalo outran the white man. At last, however, he tipped 
him; but, instead of u turning the white man into a buffalo, the White-Man- 
Buffalo turned into a man again; but he still had the buffalo's beard, and all 
white men have had it ever since. 

2. Why the White Man has Short Hair. — There were two big camp- 
circles, one on each side of a river. In one camp-circle lived a white man 
who had married a wife from the other camp-circle. One day he said to 
his wife, " I will go visit my brother-in-law and see how he is getting along." 
At the same time the brother-in-law started out to visit the white 
man. The white man did not know this. Pretty soon the white 
man met two girls. They called him, and said, "Come on over here, 
white man!" He did not want to go. He was bashful and selfish, and 
lived by himself. He said, "No, I'm in a hurry. I can't stop to talk 
now." The girls kept calling him and beckoning to him. So pretty 
soon he went over to them. After a while he sat down with the girls, and 
they got him to lay his head in the lap of one of them. Then they said they 
would louse him. But he said, "No, there are no lice in my hair." The 
girls had some hack-berries; and when they would louse him, they would 
crack them in their teeth, and pretend they had found lice in his hair. 
All the time he was saying it was not so, but finally he went to sleep. Then 
they played a trick on him. They got cockle-burrs and stuck them into 
his hair as tight as they could, close up to the head, just as thick as they 
could. Then they went away, but not before brother-in-law had seen the 
white man with the girls as he came over the hill. 

Pretty soon the white man woke up and felt of his head, and found it 
full of cockle-burrs. He didn't know what to do. When he went to scratch 
his head, he found it full of burrs. So he cut off his hair with his knife 
close up to his head. Then he started home again. He gashed his cheeks 
and tore his shirt and cried. His wife saw him coming, and sent the 
children out to meet him. They ran back and told her that their father was 
crying and had cut off his hair. She went out and asked why he was mourn- 
ing. He told her that his brother-in-law was dead. But just then brother- 
in-law came along. So then white man said it was his uncle that was dead. 
But the brother-in-law said no, his uncle was alive. And then he told how 
white man was playing with the strange girls. So white man's wife took a 
club and drove him away. Ever since that time the white man has lived 
alone, and always wears short hair. 

Stanley Campbell. 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

A Piegan Tale. — During the stay of the Piegan delegates at Washing- 
ton last winter, I heard the following tale of their hero "Old-Man," which 
apparently does not occur among the published collections. 

Old-Man was travelling. He heard some one clinking on ice, and he 
saw two large wolves who had tied large rocks on their tails. When the 
rocks made holes in the ice, fat would come up; then they turned around 
and ate it up. So the old man saw them. He was pretty hungry. And 



